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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE K 

REGARDING THE PROPOSED NATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY 

The field assigned to Committee K is a broad one, having 
to do with the general relations of the universities to the 
government. Presumably it was intended that this com- 
mittee should consider both the means by which universities 
can better contribute to train men for the government service, 
whether federal, state or local, and the means by which the 
various grades of government can best promote university 
education. 

It has seemed to your committee, however, that for the 
immediate present the most important topic it could consider 
was that of the proposed national university. Bills for the 
creation of such a university have been introduced in Congress 
from time to time for a century. The bill which is now pend- 
ing, known as the Foss bill, is being pushed quite vigorously. 
It is obviously appropriate that the Association of University 
Professors should exercise a due measure of influence with 
regard to any legislation of this character. 

Your committee was appointed only a few months ago and, 
on account of the intervening summer vacation, it has been 
able to give less attention to this subject thus far than it 
deserves. The present report is preliminary only. It is 
hoped that further correspondence and conference may result 
in agreement, at least on the part of a large majority of the 
committee, as to the main points at issue. 

It is perfectly clear that a majority of your committee is 
opposed to the Foss bill in its present form and the inquiries 
of the members of the committee indicate that the same is 
true of a majority of the professors in the leading institutions 
of the country. Two members of the committee are defi- 
nitely, one of them very strongly, in favor of that bill and 
two others express themselves as in favor of some sort of 
a national university. 
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The majority of the committee believe that there is no need 
of a national institution which either parallels and competes 
with existing universities or seeks to transcend them and be- 
come the culminating point in the higher education of the 
country. While it is recognized that our universities are not 
yet fully meeting the needs for advanced instruction and re- 
search, it is felt that the greatest progress lies in the direction 
of strengthening the state and private institutions rather 
than in establishing a national university. It is believed that 
a national university would tend to check the development of 
other institutions. It almost inevitably would seek to domi- 
nate the educational situation and the healthy rivalry among 
numerous institutions of approximately equal rank, which 
now contributes to progress, would be lessened. It is feared 
also that a national university would not altogether escape 
the danger of political interference, or of that formalism and 
rigidity which is more or less characteristic of the federal 
service. 

On the other hand, the members of the committee who take 
this position agree with those who directly favor a national 
university in believing that steps should be taken to render 
more available to the progress of education and research the 
great facilities which the federal government possesses. The 
libraries, archives, museums and laboratories at Washington 
are already serving as a great aid to the advancement of 
science. The government itself through various bureaus 
and offices is directly conducting researches in many fields. 
Moreover, its facilities are frequently utilized by students 
not in the government service. At the same time your com- 
mittee believes that they are less used than they should be. 

Your committee has not yet been able to reach any definite 
conclusion as to the best methods of making these facilities 
more available, whether through some new formal organiza- 
tion or through other simpler methods. We propose to 
discuss the subject in a later report. 

Certain members of the committee have already suggested 
more or less definite plans looking to this end. For instance, 
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it is suggested that there should be employed, in connection 
with each branch of the government which possesses valu- 
able facilities for the use of students, one or more competent 
men to act as guides and aids to those desiring to use such 
facilities and that this group should be more or less formally 
organized into an institution. These men might, of course, 
include those already employed by the government to con- 
duct the functions which the government now conducts, or 
they might be special persons whose sole or principal duty 
was thus to aid in the use of the government's facilities for 
research. 

Certain members of the committee have also suggested 
ways in which the government, apart from rendering its 
existing facilities for research more available, might con- 
tribute to advanced education without creating a university 
in the ordinary sense of the term. 

Thus it has been suggested that the government might 
establish a bureau or institution to serve as a clearing house 
for the exchange of information between existing universities 
and to promote co-operation among them. The majority 
of your committee is distinctly opposed to any federal con- 
trol over institutions of higher education, but this does not 
preclude some assistance to them in mutual co-operation. 
It is very generally recognized that there is considerable 
needless multiplication of facilities for advanced study and 
research. It is not wise that every university should under- 
take to offer courses of study or facilities for investigation in 
every advanced branch of science. A certain measure of 
specialization has already been brought about, but a larger 
measure would doubtless be beneficial. Again, it not infre- 
quently happens that two or more men in different parts of 
the country are needlessly working upon some single prob- 
lem of research, such duplication resulting from lack of knowl- 
edge as to what is being done. 

Whether that increase in co-operation among our univer- 
sities which is obviously desirable can best be accomplished 
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through action of the federal government or without such 
action is still a moot question with your committee. 

One interesting suggestion which has been made to your 
committee is that the federal government should establish 
a more or less informal institution at Washington, at which 
distinguished scholars from this and other countries should 
deliver series of lectures from time to time. The thought is 
not that systematic courses of instruction should be provided 
covering fully any or all branches of science. It is rather 
that an opportunity should be afforded by which advanced 
students can with as little difficulty as possible come in con- 
tact with the leading investigators and teachers in their 
respective fields. In Germany, for example, this object is 
largely secured by the migration of students from one uni- 
versity to another. The greater distances in this country, 
as well as the fact that most universities do not encourage 
students who expect to take their degrees with them to visit 
other institutions for temporary study, render it more diffi- 
cult for students here to come in contact with the men outside 
the particular institution in which they are matriculated. 

No doubt it is desirable either that some means should be 
devised for encouraging the temporary migration of students 
from one university to another, or that there should be some 
central place at which advanced students can, within a 
short period of time, hear the lectures and obtain the aid of a 
number of leading men in their respective fields. Those of 
the committee who favor the latter plan do not desire a for- 
mally organized national university. The lecturers whom the 
students would go to Washington to hear would not be per- 
manent professors of a national institution; they would for the 
most part be professors in universities in this country or 
abroad and would come to Washington only temporarily 
or at intervals. It is suggested in particular that it would be 
easier for the United States to secure the advantage of con- 
tact with leading investigators and teachers of foreign coun- 
tries through such a system than through the practice of in- 
viting such men to give courses in the existing universities. 
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While a number of very distinguished scholars have in recent 
years been brought to our universities from abroad to give 
such courses, there has been no systematic arrangement for 
doing this on a large scale or for securing adequate representa- 
tion in all different branches of science. 

Several members of the committee believe further that the 
federal government should establish an institution of its own 
for the training of persons to enter the government service in 
certain branches; or else that there should be concerted 
effort among existing institutions to afford better training for 
participation in such branches of the government service. 

To the minds of a majority of your committee there is 
little need for new facilities for training men to enter those 
bureaus and offices of the federal government which are 
chiefly concerned with research in natural science, such as the 
Geological Survey, the Smithsonian Institution, the Bureau 
of Standards, the Coast and Geodetic Survey or the scientific 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture. Various private 
employments as well as the universities demand many men 
with substantially the same fundamental training as is re- 
quired for service in these scientific branches of government 
work. Consequently existing institutions already furnish 
reasonably adequate facilities for the training of such men. 

Chief interest attaches to the subject of training of men for 
government work of an economic, sociological or adminis- 
trative character. There is frequent complaint that the in- 
termediate and higher employees and officials in those de- 
partments of federal, state and local government which have 
to do with administrative functions — with such matters as 
finance, commerce, industry and statistics — are not adequately 
trained. The question may be raised whether, so far as this 
is the case, it is due to the lack of facilities for training men 
for such service or due to the inability of trained men to get 
the jobs. At least part of the difficulty is no doubt of a 
political character. Appointing officers do not always try 
to get the best trained men; party considerations and personal 
favoritism often have too much influence. Moreover, the 
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conditions of the government service are in many cases not 
sufficiently attractive, as regards permanence of tenure, 
opportunity for promotion, or rate of compensation, to induce 
well-trained men to enter the service. 

It is felt by some, however, that part of the difficulty lies in 
the fact that few positions outside the government service 
require the same sort of training as is required for work in 
the specified branches of government, and that therefore 
sufficiently specialized facilities for such training do not exist. 

Your committee proposes further to consider this subject 
of training for government service. There is, however, less 
need for action on the part of this Association, because certain 
more specialized organizations are already giving careful 
study to the subject. A special Society for the Promotion of 
Training for Public Service has recently been organized. 
The American Economic Association and American Political 
Science Association have committees for considering the same 
subject. 

The majority of the committee is able at the present time, 
to agree on recommending that the American Association of 
University Professors adopt the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that it is 
not desirable that the bill entitled, "A Bill to Create a Na- 
tional University at the Seat of the Federal Government," 
known as the Foss bill, now pending before Congress, should 
be adopted; and 

Resolved, That it is not desirable that any federal institu- 
tion bearing the name "university" should be established 
whether it grants degrees or not, and that it is not desirable 
that any federal institution of whatever name should be 
established which grants academic degrees; and 

Resolved, That it is desirable that greater use for research 
should be made of the libraries, archives, museums, labora- 
tories and other facilities of the federal government, and that 
the government and all organizations interested in the pro- 
motion of scientific research should give careful study to the 
means of securing this object. 

Appended are the letters of Dean Herman Schneider 
(Engineering) of the University of Cincinnati, and of Pro- 
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fessor E. D. Adams (History) of Stanford University, the 
two members of the committee who most strongly favor a 
national university. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. Dana Durand, Chairman 

(Statistics, University of Minnesota). 
E. D. Adams 

(History, Stanford University). 
W. C. Bagley 

(Education, University of Illinois). 
L. R. Jones 

(Agriculture, University of Wisconsin). 
W. A. Locy 

(Zoology, Northwestern University). 
E. L. Nichols 

(Physics, Cornell University). 
Charles Palache 

(Geology, Harvard University). 
M. P. Ravenel 

(Medicine, University of Missouri). 
Herman Schneider 

(Engineering, University of Cincinnati). 
A. G. Webster 

(Physics, Clark University). 
S. W. Williston 

(Paleontology, University of Chicago). 



Cincinnati, Ohio. 
October 19, 1916. 
Dr. E. Dana Durand, 

The University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Dr. Durand: 

This letter is in reply to yours of October 3, 1916, concern- 
ing a national university. Permit me to answer your ques- 
tions as follows : 

1. In your judgment is a national university of any sort 
desirable? 

Yes. 
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2. What are the principal reasons for your attitude? 

(a) The largest and most complex piece of business in the 
United States is the government of the United States. The 
efficient and economical operation of any business requires 
trained experts. Hence, I believe that the government should 
train for its civil business, as it does for its military business. 
The training ground should be where most of the business is 
transacted — at Washington. The training ought to be in 
conjunction with the business, as in the co-operative courses in 
engineering at Cincinnati. I am a firm believer in the idea 
of training a man for the practice of anything by placing 
him where that thing is practiced. 

(b) The City of Washington has a great many museums and 
libraries and will get more from time to time. It is bound to 
become a center of intellectual activities of the broadest 
character. In the future it will offer more facilities for gradu- 
ate work of all kinds than any other city in the United States. 
I believe that an engineering college should be in an industrial 
center and an agricultural college in the midst of farms; for 
like reasons I believe a great research institution should be 
placed at Washington. 

(c) I believe that the National University would attract 
a great many graduate students who are not now attracted by 
other institutions. I have heard as an argument against a 
national university that the present graduate institutions 
are under-manned. If the few graduate schools we have 
cannot attract a sufficient number of able graduate students, 
then I believe we have an argument for a new type of graduate 
institution at Washington, rather than one against it. We 
have a nation of one hundred million people with tremendous 
resources and an amazing quantity of complex problems to be 
met. Any one familiar with the character of the problems 
and the kind of training needed for their correct solution will 
quickly sense the danger of having but a relatively small 
number of persons doing real graduate work. 

(d) I believe there is a positive need for a graduate insti- 
tution which will not give undergraduate work. A graduate 
institution which does no other work would have a more 
definite organization than the usual graduate college which 
is part of an institution essentially undergraduate. Fre- 
quently the graduate work is given the left-over hours of 
teachers overloaded with undergraduate work. Then, too, 
some administrators of universities hold, as standards of 
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success, values which necessarily could not foster real gradu- 
ate work in their institutions. A graduate school at Wash- 
ington, organized to do graduate work solely, would not be 
burdened by any of these handicaps. 

(e) Commerce and science have made international inter- 
course. International commerce has created many of the 
causes of war, and the physical sciences have made war 
frightful. The answer to weltpolitik must be found through 
an international intercourse stimulated to still greater in- 
timacy by the physical sciences, but broadened in feeling and 
vision by (may I say it?) the science of the humanities. 
At the dawn of civilization, every man was against every 
other man, then family against family, then clan against clan, 
then tribe against tribe, then state against state, then nation 
against nation, and now groups of nations against groups of 
nations. The mind of man has evolved slowly but surely 
toward a world-wide co-operation. Commerce and science 
have done this. An important but frequently overlooked 
factor in this evolution has been the exchange of that common 
commodity, knowledge, between the deepest searchers after 
knowledge. There is danger that this exchange will lag, 
unless a vigorous stimulus is given to it by this nation. 
To organize a strong national university, motived for the 
good of the people of the whole world, seems to me the duty 
and the opportunity of the greatest and richest neutral nation. 

3. If you favor such a university, what is your general idea 
of its proper functions and its relation to the educational 
system of the country and to the government service? 

(a) Its function should be to carry on any post-graduate 
work in science and in the humanities, to train specifically 
for professional positions in the public service, and to under- 
take advisory work of an advanced character for any of the 
departments of the government. Research work would be 
emphasized; there would be few lectures and recitations. 

(b) It should have no relation whatsoever to the educa- 
tional system of the country, assuming the country has an 
educational system. Unquestionably, however, its influence 
would be felt on the educational work of the country in due 
time, and it is possible there would develop later "an educa- 
tional system of the United States. 

(c) I believe in specific training of a post-graduate charac- 
ter for the more important civil places in activities distinctly 
peculiar to government. The scheme should contemplate 
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training in practice in the government service and training 
in theory in the national university. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Herman Schneider, 
Dean, College of Engineering. 

Stanford University, California. 
October 10, 1916. 
Professor E. Dana Durand, 
Department of Economics, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
My dear Mr. Durand: 

Pressure of University duties has delayed a reply to your 
inquiries in the matter of a national university, but I have at 
last finished a study of the various papers and hearings. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion in your letter of October 3, that, for the 
present, what is needed is a reply from each member of the 
committee on the basic questions of the whole matter, I now 
attempt a specific answer. 

You ask: 

"1. In your judgment is a national university of any sort 
desirable?" 

Yes. 

"2. What are the principal reasons for your attitude?" 

My belief that a great improvement could be effected in the 
various fields of government service by the establishment of a 
41 national service university," with a definite physical existence 
and a corps of expert teachers. Also, my conviction, derived 
from a recent investigation, as a member of another com- 
mittee, into the methods of improving one branch of that 
service (the consular and diplomatic), that existing univer- 
sities cannot adequately train men for it, without an expense 
wholly disproportionate to the opportunities for employ- 
ment. A similar situation exists in all departments of gov- 
ernment service. 

(E. g., in the consular service there are not twenty-five 
new appointments a year. It is foolish expenditure of money 
by existing universities to offer training for this limited field, 
yet at least ten universities are now advertising such training; 
though it is mostly inadequate. They thereby sin against 
governmental efficiency and educational ethics alike, by 
pretending to prepare young men for a field in which there is 
but a limited opening.) 
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Attached to this national service university I would have 
an organization for opening to research students, not pri- 
marily interested in government service, the unequaled 
materials at Washington in all fields of knowledge. 

Thus, the national university would perform two functions : 
first, training for an improved government service; second, 
offering facilities for graduate students, or others, interested 
in research. 

"3. If you favor such a university, what is your general 
idea of its proper functions and its relation to the educational 
system of the country and to the government service?" 

The answers to question 2 will, in part, serve for this also. 
In addition, I am not at all impressed by all those theoretical 
arguments about " nationalizing" higher education, making it 
the " crown of our system," etc. The arguments for " di- 
versity" and " competition" seem to me to have much merit. 
Also, I think the present bill so evidently seeks to place con- 
trol in the hands of the state universities (or rather of their 
presidents) as to be objectionable. Not only is the ma- 
chinery of administration cumbersome, but it would place 
ultimate control of policy in the hands of the men most 
likely, because of their positions, to look at matters from a 
state, rather than from a national, interest. 

My opinion is that there are two generally accepted condi- 
tions: first, that the government service needs improvement 
by better training; second, that there exists at Washington, 
in many branches of knowledge, unusual opportunity for 
research, but at present little facility. These conditions 
should determine and limit the character and functions of 
the University. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) E. D. Adams. 



